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To Shade or Not to Shade? 


By John Robert Gregg 


{Remarks in discussion of this subject at Convention of National Shorthand Reporters’ Association.) 


R. PRESIDENT, I think you will 
realize that this is a subject in which 
~ I am _ particularly interested. I 
ask your permission to say a few words on 
the subject. 

It is a truism to say that we are creatures 
of habit—habit of thought and habit of 
practice. I believe that in shorthand matters 
this is particularly true. The practice of 
a particular style of shorthand for a long 
time seems to create both mental and physical 
grooves which render it almost impossible 
to think of other principles or other forms 
than those with which we are familiar. 


SHORTHAND SYSTEMS THE 
PRODUCT OF YOUTH 

This is strikingly illustrated in short- 
hand by the fact that there has been no 
system of shorthand produced in any coun- 
try that has achieved any marked success 
which was not published soon after its author 
was out of his teens; that is to say, before 
he became so fully imbued with certain prin- 
ciples or with certain methods of writing 
that it was impossible for him to disassociate 
his thoughts from them. As the late Charles 
Currier Beale pointed out at one of these 
conventions, Isaac Pitman published his 
system at the age of twenty-four. Even the 
most original of the modifiers of the Pit- 
man system, Mr. Graham and Mr. Munson, 
published their first works when they were 
twenty-four and twenty-nine respectively. 
Duployé, the author of the most popular 
of the French systems, was twenty-six when 
he first published his system, and Gabels- 
berger, the author of the most popular of 
the German systems, was twenty-seven, 
when after years of study he produced his 
great system. Incidentally I may mention 
that my system was published when I was 
twenty. 

I have no hope of convincing many of 
youof the great advantages which I believe 
arejderived from the abolition of shading, 
simply because long practice has accustomed 
you to it; but I do believe I can at least set 
some of you thinking about the subject in 
1 way in which perhaps you have not thought 
ibout it before. 

What I have said about habits of thought 


and practice are shown in the case of the 
previous speaker. He has been a _ writer 
and advocate of Lindsley’s Takigrafy for 
many years. The result is seen in all that 
he has written, and in the paper he has just 
read. Lindsley’s Takigrafy was largely a 
modification of a Pitmanic system with these 
important variations—connective vowels and 
greater lineality, the latter being secured 
by the adoption of horizontal characters 
for t, d, and s, z. Where Pitmanic theory 
and practice is in accordance with Taki- 
grafy, he endorses Pitmanic with enthu- 
siasm; where Takigrafy differs from Pho- 
nography he endorses the Lindsley theory 
of practice. For instance, he condemns 
the use of the downward right diagonal 
(ch in Pitman) and the upward oblique 
(ray in Pitman) for different purposes. Why? 
Simply because Lindsley’s Takigrafy uses 
that character written either upward or 
downward for the same purpose. 

Now I contend, and I believe that most 
of you will agree with me whatever system 
you write, that there is much more danger 
of confusing the vertical ¢ with the oblique 
characters p or ch, in rapid writing than 
there is of confusing ch and r. The characters 
for ch and r differ not only in direction and 
slant but they are very seldom standing 
alone either in Pitmanic shorthand or in 
Gregg shorthand. That is just an illustra- 
tion of how long practice of Takigrafy has 
given a mental bias to his views of other 
systems. 

THE QUESTION OF SHADING 

Much that has been said is absolutely 
irrelevant to the subject, but I shall try 
to keep myself strictly to the point at issue 
—shading. It all resolves itself into a ques- 
tion of loss and gain. I do not suppose that 
I need to argue that it takes longer to make 
a thick character than a light character. 
Mr. Andrew J. Graham stated that his in- 
vestigations showed that it required ten 
per cent more time to make a shaded char- 
acter than to make a light character. Mr. 
McDermut, of Chicago, one of our most 
valued members, who passed away last 
year, stated that his investigations had 
convinced him that Mr. Graham had placed 
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too low a figure on the loss occasioned by 
shading, which he said was at least thirty 
per cent. Suppose we put it at twenty per 
cent 


ALL SCRIPT SYSTEMS NOT 
LIGHT LINE 

The previous speaker referred to ‘‘script 
systems”’ as if all script systems were light- 
line systems. As a matter of fact, all the 
script systems that appeared before the 
publication of my system were shaded sys- 
tems; since, there have been two or three 
imitations of our system without shading. 
The question of shading has nothing to do 
with the script or cursive style of shorthand. 
On the other hand, there have been Pit- 
manic systems free from shading. For in- 
stance, there is a light-line shorthand by Mr. 
Thornton, an official reporter of high stand- 
ing in Buffalo—and with whom I had the 
pleasure of dining a little while ago—and 
I learned to-day that it is represented by 
an official reporter who is at this meeting. 
Now Mr. Thornton's system is a Pitmanic 
shorthand, but it is free from shading, and 
Mr. Thornton claims an advantage on that 
account of twenty-five per cent in facility 
of writing. But, as I said before, let us put 
it at twenty per cent. 

There is a factor, too, that is not often 
taken into account in considering these 
things, and that is the pause which must 
necessarily take place after each shaded 
character. It is very slight, but the hand 
must adjust itself to varying degrees of 
pressure. This is especially noticeable where 
straight characters are written in the same 
direction, one shaded and the next light, 
or vice versa, as in the case of bp or pb, kg 
or gk, td or dt. 


HOW SHADING AFFECTS LINEALITY 


The next factor is that of lineality or 
horizontality. In a statement made some- 
where else by the previous speaker, he said 
that the horizontality of the writing in our 
system was “phenomenally high, over 90 
per cent, giving a remarkably close adher- 
ence to the normal line of writing,’’ while 
the writing in Pitmanic shorthand had less 
than fifty per cent of horizontality. Now 
what does that mean? It means that in 
writing our system the hand of the writer 
at the end of a word-form or phrase-form is in 
position to begin the next one. There are 
much fewer ineffectual movements. You 
will all recognize the importance of that. 
Suppose we put the gain in that respect 
at ten per cent, which I think is a very con- 
servative figure. That makes a gain of thirty 
per cent. 

Perhaps you do not see what bearing the 
absence of shading has on the question of 
lineality Well, the history of the shading 
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principle as generally used is a very interest 
ing one. Isaac Pitman has stated that he 
had been a writer of Taylor’s system, which 
he learned from the Harding edition of that 
system. Harding distinguished v from / 
and z from s by shading—you will find the 
full story of this in Graham's Student's Journal 
—and Mr. Pitman in telling the story of 
the invention of the system said that it 
immediately occurred to him to extend this 
method of distinguishing letters to all the 
phonetic pairs. In carrying out that idea 
he naturally gave the most frequent pairs 
of letters the downward direction, since 
shading could not be applied to upward 
characters very well, or even to horizontal 
characters with any facility. As you know, 
the result has been that many of the most 
frequent letters are struck downward, like 
t, d, s, z, one of the forms for / and one of the 
forms for r. That is why the writing in Pit 
manic shorthand always tends downward. 

It is true that Takigrafy has greater line 
ality than Pitmanic shorthand, which | 
think explains the emphasis placed on that 
point by the previous speaker, but in Tak- 
igrafy it is obtained with an increase in the 
number of shaded strokes in a_ horizontal 
direction. I think I am perfectly safe in 
saying that, even if you approve of shading 
as a sort of ‘necessary evil,” you would not 
care to increase the number of shaded char- 
acters in a horizontal direction. On account 
of the absence of shading I was able to select 
horizontal lines to represent some of the 
most numerous letters, nm, m, r, 1, which 
accounts for the phenomenally high degree 
of horizontality in our writing. 


SHADING, ARBITRARY EXPEDIENT 


The previous speaker made a somewhat 


elaborate argument to demonstrate that 
it was more natural to distinguish the phonetic 
pairs by shading. It may seem more natural 
to him because long practice has made it 
familiar to him. I believe it is more natural 
to both mind and hand to distinguish by 
length. It is very natural to say and to think 
that “fas the sound strengthens the stroke 
lengthens.”’ It is certainly more natural 
to the hand to make the distinction by 
lengthening, since that is the method used 
in longhand in distinguishing e from /, and 
so forth; and in longhand writing there is 
no such thing as compulsory shading. 

These are some of the gains, just some ol 
them, from the elimination of shading. | 
need hardly speak of the freedom of mind 
and hand which the absence of shading must 
give. That will have occurred to all of you 


HALVING PRINCIPLE DISCUSSED 


Now what do we Jose through the abolition 
of shading? Simply the _half-lengthening 
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expedient to add ¢ or d. I wonder how many 
of you ever analyzed how much is gained 
by the half-lengthening expedient. The 
purpose of it is not so much the addition 
of t or d as the keeping of the writing to the 
line. Without the half-lengthening principle 
the entire body of the writing would tend 
downward. The previous speaker has stated 
that the horizontality in Pitmanic short- 
hand was less than fifty per cent. Without 
the half-lengthening principle, it would be 
much less, as you will all realize. 

The argument as stated was that as we 
used the half-length for the first letter of 
the pairs, that is p, t, etc., and the full length 
for b, d, etc., we were losing time in making 
the longer character. Besides this, he said, 
we cannot add ¢ or d by half-lengthening. 
Very good. Let us examine that statement. 

The first point I would make is this: that 
all the alphabetic characters in Pitmanic 
shorthand are full length strokes. Mr. Graham 
computed that a full length could be written 
only ninety-five times while a_ half-length 
was being written one hundred times. We 


have, therefore, a decided advantage in that 
fact, because one-half of the alphabetic char- 
acters in our system are half-length, and 
these characters for t, p, f, r, m, etc., are far 
more frequent than the full-length letters. 


IS THE HALVING PRINCIPLE 
LOGICAL? 

Next, what does the half-length represent 
in Pitmanic shorthand? This character 
illustrating] represents ~; when it is written 
half length it becomes pt. In other words, 
the half-length is assigned to the less useful 
purpose, because manifestly the combination 
pt is not nearly so frequent as the single 
letter p. Did you ever think of that? 

As one writer expressed it, you “‘subtract 
to multiply.” It is not logical or natural 
to do this. There was an article in the Phono- 
graphic World many years ago,—I think in 
1893—called ‘‘The Requiem of the Halving 
Principle,” by a Mr. John H. Hotson, an 
accomplished Pitmanic writer. Mr. Hotson 
built up his argument from the basis of Mr. 
Graham's computation about short and long 
characters, to show that if all the basic char- 
acters of the phonetic pairs are represented 
by half-lengths and t and d added by lengthen- 
ing instead of half-lengthening, there would 
be a great gain in compactness and facility. 
The article was illustrated by comparisons 
of matter written both ways. Personally, 
| think that Mr. Hotson’s theory is absolutely 
correct in practice, and it certainly is logical. 

How often can you apply the half-lengthen- 

g principle? One writer who made a care- 
ful analysis of Graham writing, in which 
the use of the expedient is pushed to a greater 
extreme than in any other system, stated 
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that it could be used only in about sixty per 
cent of all the occurrences of ¢ or d. In Tay- 
lor’s Commentary on Pitman Shorthand, pub- 
lished by Isaac Pitman and Sons, there are, 
I believe, fifteen pages devoted to the ex- 
planation of when it cannot be used. 

If it were not for the fact that it helps to 
keep the writing to the line in Pitmanic 
shorthand, the half-length expedient would 
not be worth what it costs even in Pitmanic 
shorthand. 

VARIABLE LENGTHS 

Before leaving this I should like to take 
exception to the constant reference to “triple 
lengths’”’ in Pitmanic shorthand. In reality 
there are four lengths in constant use, and 
occasionally a fifth length. There are but 
three lengths in our system. In Isaac Pitman 
shorthand there are the following outlines 
[illustrating] for due, admit, deem, diameter, 
in four lengths. You can write this: ‘“‘You 
met my mother”’ (four lengths), or “You met 
my mother there”’ (five lengths), or ‘You met 
my lawyer's mother’s motor there.’ I could 
go on illustrating this indefinitely. 

Now, my friends, as I have said, I do not 
expect many of you to fully understand all 
I have said on this subject, or to agree with 
me, because you are accustomed to a dif- 
ferent mode of practice. And it does not make 
any difference to me, since you are not likely 
to change systems anyway. All I ask is that 
you keep an open mind on the subject, re- 
membering that all the alleged losses described 
are offset by advantages which, to my mind, 
far outweigh them. If it were true that the 
losses were very great, then our system would 
be a very slow system. But you know that 
it has been written in the contests held by 
this Association at 196 words a minute on 
solid matter, 237 words a minute on jury 
charge, and 268 on testimony, by a young man 
who was then only nineteen years of age, 
and who is to-day the official reporter to the 
President of the United States. And the 
system is young! There does not seem to 
be much loss on account of the elimination 
of shading in those records, does there? 

THE PROFESSIONAL SPIRIT 

It has been a great pleasure to me to notice 
the growing toleration on system matters 
that is to be observed in the meetings of 
this Association in recent years. I remember 
that when I first came into this organization 
—and I have the honor of being a charter 
member of it—I could feel all around me a 
very hostile atmosphere. That has passed 
away, I am happy to say. In your address 
at the opening session, Mr. President, you 
said that while the printed proceedings were 
valuable they were not by any means as 
helpful or as interesting as actual attendance 
at the meetings. That is true. There is 
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another thing, and that is the pleasant per- 
sonal acquaintances and friendships formed 
in these meetings. An illustration of this 
is to be found in the case of two of the re- 
porters of the Peace Conference in Paris. 
Mr. Swem, President Wilson's personal 
stenographer and reporter, a writer of Gregg 
shorthand, met Mr. Carlson, a_ Pitmanic 
writer, at one of the conventions—I think 
they were rivals in the speed contests. When 
Mr. Swem was in Paris Mr. Carlson, who 
was then a sergeant in the Army of Occupa- 
tion at Coblenz, called on him. Later on, 
when the question of reporting the proceed- 
ings in English of the Conference came up, 
Mr. Swem was consulted and he recommended 
Mr. Carlson as reporter for the general pro- 
ceedings, his own work being confined to 
reporting the President and any special pro- 
ceedings the President wanted for his own 


information. Mr. Carlson then recommended 


Mr. Leedy, formerly a court reporter in Mis- 
souri, who was also in the army, as his asso- 
Mr. Leedy happened to be a writer 
Thus you have a Gregg 
writer, 


oO° 


ciate. 
of Gregg shorthand. 


writer recommending a_ Pitmanic 
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and a Pitmanic writer returning the compli- 
ment by recommending a Gregg writer. | 
think that is a good illustration of the fra- 
ternal spirit developed among those who 
attend these meetings, regardless of system. 
I have here a clipping from the London Daily 
Mail about the first meeting of the conference, 
which will show how these three young men 
have acquitted themselves. This part of 
it may be of interest to you: 

Of the principal plenipotentiaries President 
Wilson spoke for the longest period, the 
length of the being roughly as 
follows: 


speeches 
Worps 


1,600 
1,500 


President Wilson 
M. Clemenceau 

M. Leon Bourgeois 1,500 
Mr. Lloyd George 400 
Signor Orlando... 150 


President Wilson’s speech was taken down 
by his own special stenographer, Mr. Swem, 
who has reported the President’s utterances 
for several years, and who had a full report 
laid on the Conference table twenty minutes 
after the speech was delivered. 


Diseases of Watches 


4 
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INISH each day and be done with it. You have done what 

you could. Some blunders and absurdities no doubt crept 

in; forget them as soon as you can. To-morrow is a new 
day; begin it well and serenely, and with too high a spirit to be 
cumbered with your old nonsense. This day is all that is good and 
fair. It is too dear, with its hopes and invitations, to waste a 
moment on the yesterdays.—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
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(he Learner and His Problems 


Conducted by Clyde I. Blanchard, 1117 Colusa St., Berkeley, Calif. 


Proper Writing Habits 
Are Essential to Short- 
hand Speed. 














The Next Step Forward 


F COURSE you have read the article 

in the September Gregg Writer by 

Mr. Gregg. The title of it was ‘Short- 
hand For General Use.”” At the time you 
read it you may not have appreciated the 
importance of his statements, but, now that 
you have a speaking acquaintance with the 
principles of shorthand, you should read the 
article again slowly and digest every word 
of it. Get your September magazine and 
reread pages 29 and 30. 

The sixty most frequent words selected 
by Professor Ayers and written in shorthand 
on page 30 comprise fifty-three per cent, or 
more than half, of the words used in ordinary 
dictation. It is vastly encouraging to know 
that it is necessary to use only the simple 
shorthand alphabet to enable one to write 
all these words correctly. Yet this list of 
words brings to your attention more forcibly 
than before the importance of the first five 
theory lessons, for a distribution of the words 
by lessons shows that fifty-one of the sixty 
words may be written upon the completion 
of Lesson Five. 

However, the pleasure derived from taking 
dictation does not come in connection with 
the writing of such words as are in this list. 
The pleasure comes from the facile execution 
of the legible, graceful outlines which stand 
for the thousands of important words re- 
quiring the application of advanced principles. 


HOW FORMS ARE SHORTENED 


Therefore, having been duly impressed 
with the importance of the first few lessons, 
and having taken a vow to devote a few 
minutes each day to a systematic review of 
these lessons, you are ready to enter upon 
the fascinating study of the advanced prin- 
ciples—the short cuts and the phrases. 


There are at least four practical ways to 
shorten outlines: 


1. By making wordsigns of the most common words, 
as can, gO, it, and will. 
2. By abbreviating common prefixes and suffixes in 


the same manner as the wordsigns are abbreviated. This 


method you are already familiar with to some extent, 
having used it in writing such words as convey, envy, 
impress, only, and nation. 


3. By violating a rule for joining in order that the 
violation may immediately call to mind that the word 
has been written in an abbreviated form. The expressing 
of R by reversing the circle is an illustration of this method. 


4. By dropping the terminations of many long words 
and writing only what is sufficient to suggest them when 
transcribing. This follows a common practice in longhand 
abbreviations and is applicable to such words as alph- 
(abet), cal(culate), memo(randum), and per pend(icular). 


5. By omitting certain unimportant vowels and con- 
sonants, as in music, fund, march, and admire. 


THE BLENDED CONSONANTS 


One of the most interesting and natural 
short cuts is the rapid blending of the strokes 
in the following nine combinations: 

TEN-DEN EMT-EMD MEN-M 

TEM-DEM DEF-V-TIVE DET-D-TED 

ENT-END JENT-D-PENT-D SES-XES 

With the addition of these nine blends, 
it is advisable to practice the following drill 
on proportion until you feel that you have 
your hand under perfect control: 


-) 


Kéy: 0oo-k-g, o-r-l, n-m-men, t-d-det, s-p-b, s-f-v, sh-ch-j, 
th-ten-tem, th-ent-emt, oo-this-def-jent. 
Extra drill should be given to the length 
of d, ten, tem, ent, and emt: 


Key: Fatten, fiend, patent, bottom, victim, dense, timber, 
temper, bed, Dave, evade. 
To insure the legibility of the outline, 
which must always be considered above 
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Lesson XIV 
Words 


— 2 








any saving in time, the vowel preceding the 


blends ent-d and emt-d is seldom omitted. 
You will find that in the rapid writing of 
such words as rent, land, blend, the circle 
vowel is more easily retained than it is omitted. 
At the beginning of words, however, the 
vowel may safely be omitted: 


— 


l 

Key: Empty, entice, entire, entry, entail, induce, industry, 

entitle, indorse. 
You have 

that whenever 


doubt, 
choice 


observed, no 
might be a 


already 
there 


between the clockwise movement and the coun- 
ter-clockwise movement, the first is given the 
preference. This has already occurred in 
the three following instances: 

1. When joining s to sh, ch, and j. 

2. In writing words consisting of s or th, or both, and 
a circle vowel. 

3. The clockwise th is always given the preference. 

In connection with the blends we notice 
a fourth illustration of this preference for 
the clockwise movement: where it is possible 
to use either fen-den or ent-d, the ten-den 
blend is given the preference, as in Jatent, 
sentence, and patent. 

There is sometimes a possible choice be- 
tween the tem-dem blend and the men-m 








THE 


Lesson XV 


Words 
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Lesson XVI 


Words 


2 
A 
wad oo 
: Cc 


Sentences 








blend as in the words fammany, stamina, 
lomino, demand, and demon. A helpful rule 
in this connection is to blend the unaccented 
syllable. The accented syllable is the impor- 
tant syllable, hence is not blended when this 
choice is present. 

The rules for the joining of the circle vowels, 
which you learned in the first lesson, apply to 
the blends also. The following drill will refresh 
your memory, (a) inside curves; (b) outside angles; 


) straight lines: 


Key: (a) Indicate, happened, gently, edify, he- 
says, dedicate, paint; 


ae? - 
(7 of 


quaintly, cessation, divide, genteel; 
wee o_o 
<p qu 
(c) many, data, heated, immense. 


WHY WE OMIT “‘R” 


Zz d 


(b) written, freedom, gained, 


Another most useful short cut is the omis- 
sion of the letter r. It may be omitted in 
just two ways: first, by leaving it out and so 
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Supplementary Lesson Drills—I 
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changing the rest of the outline that we know 
it is left out; and, second, by simply omitting 
it without changing the rest of the outline. 

How may we then change the form of the 
outline so that it will immediately suggest 
to us that the letter r has been omitted? To 
make the problem concrete, let us consider 
the following words: 


tc hh. 


Key: Art, arm, harsh, tar, mar, share, tart, tardy, earn, 
tear, heard. 


a - 


2 


@ 2, 27 a 


After studying these outlines and exper- 
imenting with various possible joinings, you 
will very likely arrive at the same solution 
that the author arrived at: the dropping 
of the r without changing the direction of the 
circle as it is written in the original outline. 
In so doing the writer is violating the rule 
for the joining of circles to straight lines 
and this violation immediately calls to mind 
that the letter r has been omitted. Regardless 
of the word which is to be written according 
to this principle, the circle—either large or 
small—will always be written with the coun- 
ter-clockwise movement—the movement 
which is used in joining the circle to the 
letter r. Another suggestion: the circle is 
never reversed to express the omission of 
r unless there is a straight line either before 
or after the circle. Examine carefully the 
words given above and rewritten according 
to this principle: 

er Qh 


FP —- 6 # 


_— FZ 


Garden and similar words are no exception 
to the previous statement; the den blend 
consists of the straight lines d and m and in 
this connection is classed with the straight 
lines. 


a 


If you will keep this straight-line sugges- 
tion in mind it will be very helpful to you 
in determining whether or not you should 
omit the r in such words as rare, bear, harvest, 
vary, pearl, and painter. 


What does the following drill emphasize? 


8 a 


< 


Key Tree-tear, dray-dare, grade-guard, meter-motor, 


daughter, debtor. 
There are many more interesting sugges- 
tions and helpful illustrations on this part 
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of the theory. We shall include them in our 
discussion next month. 


WATCH YOUR STROKE 


Did you notice the two illustrations at 
the head of our department? We consider 
good writing habits so vital to your success 
that we venture to urge you again to train 
your hand to hold the pen properly, to use 
good notepaper with a vertical ruling down 
the middle of the page, and to practice out- 
lines until you can write them freely and 
with correct proportion. 


We give below twelve common penman- 
ship faults, each one representing a group 
of words. Examine these faults carefully, 
compare them with the outlines which are 
written correctly underneath, and then see 
if you have been making the same or similar 
errors in your own writing. If so, you will 
find it very easy to correct them. 


am 
pany + 5 Se 


) J 


, al 


Correct Form 


oz F a ——_, 


Pa 


Key: 
maim, I-have, I-would. 


Came, cage, tag. lead, mob, wear, weave, fail, great, 


Oo 
A graphic and helpful series of ‘‘Notes on 
the Lessons in Gregg Shorthand” for short- 
hand theory teachers started in the Septem- 
ber issue of the American Shorthand Teacher. 
These ‘“‘Notes’”’ are by William Wheatcroft, 
formerly editor for Isaac Pitman & Sons, 
a teacher of wide experience in England, 
and his suggestions will be appreciated by the 
teachers here as thoroughly as they have been 
abroad. 
O 


Theory Questions Answered 


How do you explain the outlines for the words antique, 
shortly and adherence? 


Answer 
In the word antique we use the disjoined 


prefix form anit; in adherence we use the 
primitive form for adhere and disjoin ms for 
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ence, the disjunction being necessary to show 
that the circle was reversed to express rf 
in the primitive form; in shortly we use the 
short prefix form and the /y affix form. 


Question 
How would you write the word dielectric? 
Answer 


This word may be written by combining 
di with the prefix form electri, using the ia 
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combination (Paragraph 46) and adding the 
disjoined . 
Question 
Please explain the disjoined re in laboratory, desuliory, etc. 
Answer 


The ory ending in laboratory, desultory, 
comes under the rule in Paragraph 64. After 
abbreviated words (either wordsigns or words 
abbreviated in any other way, like those 


mentioned) the disjoined re is used for ory. 


oO°e 


Plate for September O. G. 


A. Test 


oOo 


Looking Into the Crystal 


EEP INTO the crystal with us this 

month, and you will see school after 

school where the Gregg Writer is going 
to every one of the students in the shorthand 
classes. It’s early in the season, but we see 
the 100% Subscription Clubs already com- 
pleted in more than a hundred schools! How 
did these clubbers do it, and what part are 
we playing in these classes and the others 
still to be seen in the ball? The story contest 
will tell us after January 1. Don’t fail to 
send in your plan. If you haven't already 
read page 36 of the October Gregg Writer get 


your copy out again and let’s have your 


contribution. 
New 100° Clubs 
Season 1920-21 


ll Beverly Read, Bisbee High School, Bisbee, Ariz. 

Roy E. Simpson, Anderson Union High School, Anderson, 
Calif. 

Frederic k 5. Rose, Chico Business College, Chico, Calif. 

Olive B. Vadney, Chico High School, Chico, Calif. 

Oakland Technical High School, Oakland, Calif. 

Sister Mary Catherine, College of Notre Dame, San Jose, 
Calif. 

T. F. Wright, St. Catharines Business College, St. Cath- 
arines, Ontario, Can. (Continued on page 99) 
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Devoted to the Development of Artistry in Shorthand Writing 


Conducted by Guy S. Fry, 631 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 


Department 








This department is the official 
mouthpiece of the O. G. A. The 
purpose of the organization is to 
encourage the development of skill- 


_ a ful shorthand writing. Membership 

- is granted to those whose notes show 
EMBLEM artistic merit. 

OF THE] How to Become a Member: Prac- 

ORDER tice the test article until you secure 


two copies that represent your best 
work. Mail one of these to the 
editor of the department and retain the other for com- 
parison with the published plate. If the specimen 
sent us reaches the required standard, a membership 
certificate will be sent you. Otherwise your work will 











be returned with suggestions and criticisms and you 
may try again. To secure approval, notes must be 
correct in theory, accurate in proportion and execu- 
tion, free in movement. 

A Certificate of Superior Merit is awarded to 
those whose notes are of superior excellence. This is 
the highest credential awarded for artistic shorthand 
writing. It will be issued in connection with the 
membership certificate to those whose notes warrant 
it. Members may become candidates for the Certifi- 
cale of Superior Merit. A circular about this certifi- 
cate and how to secure it will be sent on request. 
Examination Fees: An examination fee of ten 
cents must accompany each specimen submitted 
for membership, ftty cents each application for 
Certificate of Superior Merit. 








The Annual O. 


HO IS GOING to win the Eighth 

Annual O. G. A. Contest? The 

honors in the individuals went to 
England last year, you remember, and I’m 
wondering whether one of you is going to 
bring it back to this country in the present 
contest, or if, perhaps, one of those enthusiasts 
in Hawaii or Porto Rico will capture the 
prize. Whatever happens, one thing is cer- 
tain, the one who wins will be the one who 
makes the most of the opportunity and puts 
the dest effort into the race. 

It will be more exciting than before, this 
year, for, big and successful as the past con- 
tests have been, the business colleges have 
never had a really representative number of 
entries. I have been trying for a long time 
to modify the rules to put all classes and 
schools on an equal basis in the School Con- 
test, and now I have it! The trouble before, 
I find, has been that most of the first-term 
students had already been graduated before 
the contest copy and the final instructions 
were printed. The contest is being opened 
early this year, therefore, to give everybody 
time to prepare specimens, and I want 
every student who finishes the manual before 
the closing date to take part. Papers may 
be submitted at any time before April 1 
that all the specimens are ready. If your 
second-term pupils will have completed the 
manual in time to take part, the papers of 
the first class may be held and all the work 
submitted just before the close. All papers 
from a school should be sent in at the same 
time, however, to prevent mistakes being 


G. A. Contest 


made in crediting the work, and if they repre- 
sent the classes of more than one teacher be 
sure the groups show the different teachers’ 
names, although all are to be sent to us in the 
one package. 

Small classes and large schools, new stud- 
ents and old writers—everyone who has not 
already won first prize—have an equal chance 
in the present contest. It just depends on 
you—on what you put into the contest— 
where you and your school finish in the race. 


WHO is going to win? 
THE CONTEST CONDITIONS 


No entrance fee is required from the individual or 
school contestants. 

The contest will close April 1, 1921, and only papers 
that reach our hands on or before that date will be con- 
sidered. The results will be announced in this department 
in the June Gregg Writer. 

No report on contest papers can be made except as 
given in the published report of the results which will 
appear in this department of the June Gregg Writer. 


THE INDIVIDUAL CONTEST 


1. The Individual Contest will be open to all except 
teachers and those who have won first place in one of the 
preceding O. G. A. Contests. 

2. Contest specimens must be prepared from the 
matter on page 82, marked, “The Contest Copy,” and in 
accordance with the rules outlined below. 

3. The papers will be rated according to the following 
points: 

a. Application of principles 

b. Proportion of characters 

c. Correctness of slant, curvature, and joinings 
d. Freedom of movement 

e. Size of notes 

f. Compactness of notes. 


4. The prizes in the Individual Contest will be awarded 
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upon the rating of the individual specimen, without regard 
to whether it comes alone or in a school club. 


INDIVIDUAL PRIZES 


For the best specimen submitted, a cash prize of $15.00 
will be awarded. 

For the second best specimen, a cash prize of $10.00. 

For the third best specimen, a cash prize of $5.00. 

For every specimen showing a high degree of skill, honor- 
able mention and a gold O. G. A. pin will be awarded. 

If two or more contestants tie for any place, the prize 
for the place will be given to each of them. 


THE SCHOOL CONTEST 


1. In the School Contest only clubs of ten or more 
papers will be considered, and only one club may be sub- 
mitted from one school. In schools having more than one 
shorthand teacher, a club will be accepted from a single 
teacher, representing the work of her own class or classes, 
or all the teachers in the school may combine their work 
into one club representing the school. Where this is done, 
the papers should be grouped within the package and show 
the names of the several teachers. Otherwise credit will 
be given only to the teacher who submits the package. 
If a prize-winning club comprises the work of more than 
one teacher, the teacher's prize will be divided equally 
among the several,teachers whose combined work repre- 
sents the school competing. 

2. Specimens must be prepared from the same copy and 
under the same rules governing arrangement, submission, 
etc., as control in the Individual Contest. 

3. In the School Contest the individual papers will be 
rated first according to the same rules as in the Individual 
Contest. The school prizes will then be awarded on a 
rating by points as follows: 

a. For a club representing the total number of 
students in the school or class who have completed the 
manual when the club is submitted, one point. 

b. For the largest percentage of papers rated as 
reaching the O. G. A. Membership standard, based on the 
number submitted, one point. 

c. For the largest percentage of papers rated as 
meriting honorable mention, based upon the number 
submitted, one point. 

d. After clubs have been rated on a, b, and c, a 
secondary rating will be made of all papers in clubs that 
are in competition for first place in the contest, and one 
point given for the club containing the best individual 
specimen. This secondary rating will be made again be- 
tween or among clubs remaining in competition for second 
or third places. 

4. Incase of a tie for any point, the point will be counted 
for each club that is a party to the tie. 

5. Each club of papers for the school contest must be 
accompanied by a statement showing the name of the 
teacher, or teachers if the prize is to be divided, to whom 
credit is to be given, the name and address of the school 
and the number of pupils enrolled in the shorthand class, 
or classes if the club represents more than one group, and 
the number of papers submitted; also the address at which 
the teacher or teachers submitting the club can be reached 
if not at the school after June 1. 


SCHOOL AND TEACHERS’ PRIZES 


Three beautiful pennants will be awarded to the schools 
or classes winning first, second, and third places in the 
School Contest under the conditions outlined. 

Cash awards will be made to the teachers who submit 
the clubs securing the three school awards, as follows: 

To the teacher whose club wins first place in the school 
contest, $100.00. 

To the teacher whose club wins second place in the 
school contest, $75.00. 

To the teacher whose club wins third place in the school 
contest, $50.00. 

If there is a tie for any place, the prize for that place 
will be given to each club so tied. 
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RULES GOVERNING THE PREPARA- 
TION OF PAPERS 

1. The copy to be used is given below, marked “The 
Contest Copy.” 

2. At the top of the paper on which the contest copy 
is submitted, write plainly your your personal 
address, the name of your school and teacher, if you are 
a student, and state whether or not you hold an O. G. A. 
Membership Certificate. 

3. Notes must be arranged in single column, two and 
one-half inches wide, with at least one inch margin on each 
side of the paper outside the notes, but there is no restric- 
tion regarding length. 


name, 


4. Papers should be sent to O. G. A. Department 
631 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago. They may be mailed 
in whatever way is most convenient, but postage must be 
paid at the letter rate whether the papers are sent sealed 
or unsealed. If for the contest only, mark the package 
“Contest Editor’ in the lower left-hand corner of the 
address; if they are to be considered for Membership also, 
mark the package ‘““Membership Examiner.”’ All papers 
submitted written from “‘Contest Copy” will be considered 
in the contest. 

5. The contest closes April 1. All papers must be in 
our hands on or before that date. Allow for possible delays 
in the mail, sending your papers in plenty of time to insure 
their reaching us before the closing date. 


~~ 


The Contest Copy 


(Good until April 1, 1921 


This copy ts to be used both for the membership test and 
for the annual contest. All papers writien from this copy 
will be considered in the contest. If you are applying for 
membership also, mark your paper *“*For Membership and 
Contest” and direct it to the O. G. A. Department, Member- 
ship Examiner. Membership certificates will be issued and 
forwarded at once and the papers held for final rating in the 
contest competition. No report on specimens submitted for 
the contest only will be made except as given in the prinied 
report of resulis. Papers submitied for membership, as well 
as for the contest, will be entitled to the usual consideration 
for Club Awards, and subject to the regular “‘membership™ 
regulations stipulated in the heading of this department. 


Words Reveal World's Past 


Words, Doctor Crane tells us, are not made. They grow. 
The dictionary is a museum of the vagaries as well as of 
the discoveries of human thought 

A man’s sins more strikingly reveal him than his virtues 
and mistakes are most characteristic. So the most vivid 
glimpses of our forefathers are revealed to the etymologist 
in the fossil imprints in our word rocks 

The most valuable bequests the past has left us are 
its fallacies. They are vastly more instructive than its 
achievements. 

Men's mistakes, like flies in amber, men's curious ig 
norances and credulities, are immortalized in words. The 
turkey was so called because of the fallacy among the 
commons that it originated in the country of the Turk; 
it was first found in America. 

Here also originated the “Irish potato,”” so named be- 
cause the Irish were fond of it and took it up as a cheap 
food and not because they discovered it. 

Nicotine gets its name from Nicot, yet he was not the 
discoverer of tobacco, but the one who introduced its use 
into France. 

Lunacy comes from the Latin word meaning moon and 
is a relic of the popular superstition of the moon's influence. 

Idiot originally meant a common, ordinary person, and 
is a survival of the general belief, before the days of de- 
mocracy, that the common people had no sense. 

You have only to turn the pages of the dictionary to 
find the many finger marks and footprints of the innumer- 
able superstitious fancies and childish delusions which 
once trod the stage of life, but have made long since their 
exit. 
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Editorial Views 








National Commercial Teachers’ 
Federation Meeting 


HE Convention of the National Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Federation will be 
held at Cleveland, Ohio, Christmas 
week, at the Hotel Statler. We urge every 
commercial teacher genuinely interested in 
his profession to attend the meeting. Presi- 
dent Dickey and the other officers and mem- 
bers of the committees of the Federation have 
been giving a splendid service in organizing 
and programing the work of the convention, 
and all those who are interested in commercial 
education can look forward to what undoubt- 
edly will be one of the most profitable meet- 
ings educationally the Federation has ever 
held. You will find details on page 89. 
There will be interesting and valuable 
sessions for everybody. New problems are 
arising in commercial education. The world 
is going through the greatest readjustment 
period in its history. Commercial education 
is recognized now as it never was before, but 
with this recognition comes additional re- 
sponsibilities. The convention is the place 
to thrash out our problems and to get on a 
firmer footing with the trend of events and 
with ourselves. The Federation meeting is 
always attended by the most progressive 
men and women in the profession. Getting 
acquainted with them and hearing them 
discuss the problems that are engaging our 
attention gives a new viewpoint and assists 
us in making our work more effective. The 
best proof of this is to be found in the fact 
that the schools that are doing the best work 
in the commercial education field are always 
represented at these meetings. 


oOo 


Shorthand in the Army Schools 
QO of the things we learned from the 


war, as we possibly would never have 

learned it in any other way, was the 
value of education—and particularly prac- 
tical education. That fact is reflected in the 
number of school activities that have sprung 
up over the country since the war. These 
schools were not originated because those 
connectedjwith {them themselves merely real- 
ized that education was necessary, but because 
there was a demand for it. Our government 
has led the way in making an earnest effort 
to capitalize this demand for education for 


the benefit of the men who served their coun- 
try, and has established schools in the various 
army camps throughout the country where 
the boys in uniform can obtain training in 
any field they may elect. This work was 
begun in France and is continuing in this 
country. 

One of the most popular subjects in the 
schools overseas was Shorthand. We have 
received numerous letters from young men 
on the other side, written in the trenches 
—between fights, so to speak—telling of how 
they studied shorthand at spare moments 
under the most unfavorable circumstances, 
and of their ambition to go on and perfect 
themselves in the art. Many of these were 
scribbled in shorthand that reflected hard 
and painstaking study and practice. 

The teachers in these army schools in the 
United States were recently ordered to Camp 
Grant, Illinois, for a conference. Teachers 
came from Fort McIntosh, Camp Lewis, 
Camp Eagle Pass, Jefferson Barracks, Fort 
Hancock, Fort Douglas, Fort Du Pont, Fort 
Riley, Presidio, Camp Meade, Camp Dix, 
Fort Morgan, and other places, to discuss 
the problems connected with their work. 
One of the immediate results of the conference 
was the adoption by the United States Army 
of the system our readers write. The courses 
of study were worked out and standardized 
for all schools. 

Another was the study of the administra- 
tion of psychological tests, which will enable 
the instructors to determine the fitness of 
soldier-students to take up the commercial 
subjects. These tests may be available later 
for the use of teachers generally. It is evident- 
ly the purpose of these schools not only to 
help the student find where his talents lie, 
but to give him the training necessary to 
develop them. 

The army is going into the matter of pro- 
viding educational facilities for its men with 
the energy and efficiency that characterized 
its work in putting 2,000,000 men on the other 
side of the ocean to fight for the safety of the 


world. 
oOo 
Editorial Brevities 
R. John F. McClain has resigned his 
position as Vice President and foreign 
sales director of the Remington 


Typewriter Company to become Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Wah! Company, the manufacturers 
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of the Eversharp Pencil, which is one of the 
biggest successes of recent years. 

Mr. McClain entered the Remington service 
in 1884 as stenographer—another illustration 
of the value of shorthand as a lever to advance- 
ment!—and a year later he became manager 
of the New York City office. From that posi- 
tion he mounted steadily to positions of still 
greater responsibility. 

It is no exaggeration to say that ‘‘Mac,”’ 
as he was affectionately called by his asso- 
ciates, was the most popular typewriter execu- 
tive the industry has ever known. We have 
been in typewriter offices in many foreign 
lands as well as in America, and it was seldom 
that we saw the desk of a manager which did 
not have over it a small photograph of Mr. 
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McClain. Even the managers who had not 
met him felt that he was their friend. John 
F. McClain has a remarkable gift for friend- 
ship. It will make his work for the Ever- 
sharp Pencil felt the world over. 

* . . 

The program of the Gregg Shorthand 
section of the National Commercial Teach- 
ers’ Federation will be given in full in the De- 
cember issue. We have seen a draft of it. 
It is unique in conception and will prove to 
be one of the best the Gregg section has ever 
offered. It will bring out discussions by some 
of the most widely known teachers in the pro- 
fession. Every Gregg teacher who has his 
profession at heart will be at the Cleveland 
meeting. The Convention opens December 28. 


oOo 


Business 


Letters 


Handling a Complaint of Damaged Goods 
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—From “Constructive Dictation,” by Edward Hall Gardner, pages 57 and 58, letiers 5 and 6. 
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the Typist and Office Worker- 


A Clearing House of Ideas for Typists and Office Workers 


Conducted by Harold H. Smith, 77 Madison Ave., New York City 








The O. A. T. is the professional organ- 
ization of the artists in typewriting. 
It is open to all who qualify as superior 
craftsmen. 

Junior Membership: Membership in 
the Junior division is open to anyone 
who is studying typewriting in a school 


¢ or by himself who is able to pass the 
Arrsti Junior test. 

ST Senior Membership: Membership in 
the Senior division is open to all typists 
whether attending school or not who have reached 
a speed of at least forty words a minute. Senior tests 
must be accompanied by a signed statement that 
the candidate has attained this speed. 


_ Competent Typist Certificate: This certificate 
is issued to anyone who is able to qualify at fifty 

















words or more a minute on the Monthly Speed 
Test. No papers rating less than fifty net words 
the minute are to be submitted 

Tests: The tests for both membership and 
“competency” appear in this department each 
month. Tests may be practiced as often as desired, 
but only one specimen should be sent in. Each part 
of the membership tests should be typed on a separate 
sheet. The speed test matter must be written as 
a ten-minute test, subject to International Rules, 
and accompanied by the timer’s affidavit. A test 
is — only until the 25th of the month following 
publication. 

Fees: An examination fee of ten cents must 
accompany each membership test. No fee is charged 
for speed tests. A beautiful Certificate is issued 
to all those who pass any of the tests. 








A Fundamental—100 Per Cent Touch Typewriting 


of you as you pick up this month’s mag- 

azine. You have been practicing exer- 
cises, doing drill work, and trying for perfect 
copies now for two months and you have 
probably had at least some practice with every 
finger on each hand. By this time you have 
learned to use the entire keyboard, possibly 
excepting the numeral keys, with a certain 
minimum degree of skill. 


| CAN imagine the state of mind of some 


But progress has appeared slow. You are 
wondering when you will be able to write 
as easily and accurately as your friends in 
the advanced department—and there seems 
to be no hope that you can achieve this end 
soon. 


GUILTY? 


Yes, I will venture even farther than that! 
Some of you have decided that no matter 
what your teacher says, no matter what your 
book says, you can get ahead more rapidly 
if you look at your machine, just a little, now 
and then, anyway; and, when you have 
gained a little more speed and accuracy and 
satisfied that innate desire for skill, oh, just 
a little, you will turn around, retrace your 
steps, and learn to do it all by touch! I have 
a perfect mental picture of the evident twinge 
that gave your conscience, for I know just 
how seductive a bit of argument it is. Many 
students—I am afraid most students—have 
at some time or other fallen prey to it and 
ilways with the same result; for you can no 
more write by sight and learn touch at the 
same time than you can serve two masters. 
This, more than any other reason, accounts 





for the very, very small percentage of 100% 
touch typists to be found in school and office. 
After the habit of half-sight typing is 
thoroughly established it is next to impossible 
to change over and learn the pure touch 
method. 


THE WRONG START 


When I went to school touch typewriting 
was just beginning to be recognized as a 
possibility by the better schools of the coun- 
try. But my teacher, while suggesting that 
she ‘“‘thought’”’ it was a better way, did not 
feel that she should insist on our using that 
method, and so I decided I would follow the 
line of least resistance. You know what that 
means. I did just what most students in 
school to-day want to do and will do if some- 
thing doesn’t prevent it: I learned a half- 
touch, half-sight system of typing. But I 
paid and paid heavily for my poor judgment. 
(Mind you, it was my judgment, not my 
teacher's; for I might just as easily have 
learned the correct way had I had the sense 
to face the facts.) To this day I find some 
of these old habits have a tendency to assert 
themselves and cause a loss of speed or pro- 
duce errors which otherwise would never 
have bothered me had I learned the correct 
way first. 

FIVE YEARS’ HANDICAP 


Besides the after effects of which I have 
just spoken, it required nearly five years of 
more or less steady practice for me to reach 
the point of skill which has since been reached 
by several of the best known speed typists 
in less than one year from the time they took 
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November Speed Test 


(Good until December 25, 1920) 


HIS is the Pilgrims’ year, and the world has gathered to do homage to our 
forefathers. From Plymouth, England, to Plymouth, California, they are 
giving pageants in honor of the little ship and its God-fearing company that 

found a refuge at Plymouth, Massachusetts, three hundred years ago. There are 
twenty-three Plymouths listed in the United States Postal Guide, and I suppose 
they are all doing something about it. Cape Cod is making the most of its prior 
claim as the first landing-place of the Pilgrims, and Boston has taken the Pilgrim 
legend for its own. 

The program of the celebration is indeed extensive. England in August, and 
Holfand in September have already done homage to the memory of that stout- 
hearted little band that ventured forth across unknown waters because of the faith 
that was in them. If the original plans are carried out, a replica of the Mayflower 
is even now on its way hither from Southampton, England, bound for Province- 
town. And now comes our turn, with big doings in at least seventy American 
cities, including New York, Chicago, and Boston. Plymouth is the Mecca for 
thousands of modern pilgrims. Monuments will be erected, statues unveiled, and 
a nation set to thinking about that handful of very religious, very serious, but re- 
markable clear-visioned men and women who founded on these shores the be- 
ginnings of such democracy as we now profess to enjoy. 


By this time the history of their coming must be fairly familiar even to those 
who read only the newspapers. A small body of English men and women, desiring 
first of all freedom from religious tyranny, fled to Holland, lived for a time in Leyden 
until even greater liberty seemed imperative, and then set sail for unpeopled Amer- 
ica. One hundred and two of them came on the first ship, the Mayflower—men 
and women who were nearly all under forty years of age. After a futile attempt 
to find a suitable place for settlement on Cape Cod, they landed at what is now 
Plymouth, Massachusetts, and set up their little republic. Pioneers in what were 
then absolutely new ideals of administration, economics, and social order, they 
blundered often, but they won through to success with as novel an experiment in 
self-government as has ever been attempted. 

The religious aspect of the adventure has in the past somewhat overshadowed 
the political, but we have lately come to see that what the Pilgrims established 
here was not merely ‘‘freedom to worship God,’’ but a purer democracy than any 
the world had seen up to that time, and perhaps as pure as any since. They worked 
out their theory of self-government experimentally, proving first the weaknesses 
of communism and then developing a form of representative control that com- 
bined individualism with inter-responsibility, and all without serious conflict. In 
that little laboratory of political theory and practice was developed in miniature 
the thing that we are now struggling to apply on a world-wide scale. We may 
not have been fully aware of it, but they have been the political teachers of all the 
democracy-seeking peoples of the world. 

In the famous Compact, signed in the cabin of the Mayflower, all factions 
united in assuming the powers and responsibilities of a co6perative commonwealth, 
nominally owning allegiance to the King of England, but virtually an independent 
government. Bancroft has termed the signing of the Compact “the birth of popular 
constitutional liberty.” (576)—From ‘The True-Hearted of Plymouth,” by 
Walter A. Dyer, in The Bookman, for October. 


(Repeat from the beginning if completed in less than ten minutes.) 
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eir first lesson on the machine. Do you 
nk it pays to spend five years accomplish- 
what can be done in one year? 


“4 


If there remains any doubt in your mind 
this point, I think you will appreciate know- 

y what the official typewriting contest records 
ive to tellus about “‘sight”’ and “‘touch”’ typ- 
sts. As far as I know, the best record ever 
sade by an avowedly sight typist is 58 words 
rminuteforthirty minutes. The best record 
iade by any touch typist for thirty minutes 
s 145 words per minute. Both figures are 
net’’—which means that five words were 
leducted for each er- 
ror. This was whilethe 
old rule of five words 
off for each error held, 
of course. The records oy > 
would be somewhat re- 
duced under the ten- 
word penaity rule; but 
the touch typist would 


then show far better pe 
because his work had ™ x we 
many less errors than = 
the so-called sight typ- \ ; 
ist’s test. . in 

It is nearly ten years filnuit 
since one of these sight fee : 


typists has dared to en- 
ter an official typing 
contest, because it is HHP See 
evident that they have bel) 

no chance at all against Ee 

even mediocre touch i 
typists. Again, this 
best sight typist, whose 
record is only about a 
third as fast as that 
of the best touch 
typist, did not write 
entirely by sight. Prob- 
ibly at least half of 
her work was done by 
touch. The frequently 
recurring words had been written over and 
over again so many times that she could 
rattle them off without looking at the keys. 


STOP LOOKING BACK AND FORTH 


After all, most of the looking at the machine 
indulged in by the average student and office 
typist is not for the purpose of finding the 
keys. It is rather a sort of habit of looking 

ick and forth which has been gradually 

nd unconsciously acquired through giving 
to the desire to check up one’s work and 
see whether “that uncertain stroke”’ really 
used an error. I will grant you that it is 
rfectly human for us to want to see “‘what 
iappened” in such cases, but I want to tell 

u in no uncertain language that not only 

does looking mot correct the error, if one has 


% of we, 
Read 55 


tr eewieRe Wt 


Poster 





Designing 
on the Mimeograph 


Courtesy of Miss Margaret A. Lapham, 
Lincoln High School, Tacoma, Washingion 
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been made, but it is one of the surest ways 
to cause errors and is, therefore, a major dis- 
ease to which may be traced much of the 
inefficiency of typists in general. 

I referred to this neck-twisting habit last 
month, but experience has taught me that 
students and typists need to be reminded 
often and I am sure that its mention in con- 
nection with the importance of “touch” 
typewriting is timely. 

THE TEST 

In order to test the value of 100% touch 
typewriting ability in your own individual 
case, have someone 
time you for five min- 
utes on any given piece 
of copy—this month's 
speed test, for example. 
Then, make a special 
effort for just two days 
to keep your eyes on 
the copy or text used 
all the time. See to it 
that not once do you 
give in to the tempta- 
tion to look at the key- 
board or at the work 
inthe machine. At the 
end of the second day’s 
practice, write the same 
matter for five minutes 
and see how much eas- 
ier it is to write accu- 
rately. If youdonot in- 
crease your speed also 
to the extent of at least 
10°,, I will be greatly 
; surprised. 

. 4 It’s up to you! 
SPECIAL CONCEN- 


TRATION EXER- 
CISES 


A splendid method of 
developing the ability 
to concentrate on one’s copy is to write some 
matter from a foreign language, or any unusual 
or difficult material. 

Try the following exercise, writing it until 
you can execute the entire sentence with the 
same rhythm, ease and accuracy with which 
you write a sentence in your own language. 


Nous avons dans ce mo— 
ment un grand stock de 
ces huiles, qui sont dans 
une splendide condition 
sous tous les rapports. 


This will help you keep your eyes on the 
copy because you know that you are more 
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than likely to lose your place if you look at 
the machine for even an instant. 


Practice this sentence also until you can 
write it smoothly, by touch: 


The suprarenal gland, 
for instance, which is 
located just above the 
kidneys, affects the in- 
soluble glycogen in the 
blood stream in sucha 
way as to change it into 
glucose. 


Tips to Typists 
Making Exclamation Points 


When copying work containing many 
exclamation marks, I find it helps speed to 
simultaneously press the shift key with the 
little finger of the left hand and the space 
bar with the thumb of the left hand and, 
while holding key and space bar in this posi- 
tion, strike the period and apostrophe. With 
a little practice this can be done very rapidly. 
R. V. Kelley, Utica, New York. 





Renewing Carbon Paper 


Hold the dull side (back) of the carbon sheet 
lengthwise against a hot pipe in your building 
and pull first to the right and then to the left, 
or vice versa. The heat will melt the carbon 
on the paper and fill in the worn spots.— 
Blanche Koch, Reading, Pennsylvania. 


2) 
Material for O. A. T. Tests 


(Good until December 25, 1920) 
Junior Test 
Make a neat and well-arranged copy of 
the following article: 


WESTERN CUSTOMS WAKE UP CHINA. Although 
itcannot be predicted that China is ‘going in” for feminine 
stenographers and typists—just yet—she has adopted 
an American institution, the trusty typewriter, and Chinese 
of the future will write in phonetic script instead of artis- 
tically sketching their messages with the aid of a pot of 
paint, a brush, and 10,000 hieroglyphics; that is, if mission 
workers succeed in their effort to revolutionize handwrit- 
ing in use in China for more than 4,000 years. 


With the simplified phonetic alphabet, recently ap- 
proved by the government, an illiterate person can now 
learn to read in six weeks. The purpose is not only to sim- 
plify China's system chirography, but to introduce a com- 
mon tongue to replace the present-day babel of dialects. 
Even the native who is away from his own home district 
is almost as helpless as a foreigner. 

This system of phonetic script was worked out by Wang 
Chao, in England in 1903. It has ten numerals besides the 
thirty-nine characters, but no capitals. 
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It was Rev. E. G. Tewksbury, of Shanghai, who |! 
devoted thirty years to teaching in China, who put tl 
new script into use on American typewriters. For thi 
purpose typewriters with blank faces are obtained fro: 
the factories and the characters then cut from these faces 
by Chinese engravers. 


Senior Test 


Copy the following material carefully, 
arranging it in the most effective way you 
can. The statistics regarding expenditures, 
should be tabulated on a separate sheet. 


The American Red Cross, by its Congressional charter 
is officially designated: To furnish volunteer aid to the 
sick and wounded of armies in time of war in accordance 
with the conventions of Geneva; To act in matters of vol- 
untary relief and in accord with the military and naval 
authorities as a medium of communication between the 
American people and their Army and Navy; to continue 
and carry on a system of national and international relief 
in time of peace and to apply the same in mitigating the 
sufferings caused by pestilence, famine, fire, floods, and 
other great national calamities; and To devise and carry 
on measures for preventing the same.—Act of Congress, 
January 5, 1905. In carrying out these obligations the 
expenditures of the Red Cross, not including chapter 
expenditures, for the past year and the sums it is proposed 
to set aside for the coming year amount to $51,000,000 for 
relief in foreign lands for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1920, and an estimated $31,500,000 for the program for the 
fiscal year commencing July 1, 1920; for military relief in 
the United States, including assistance to soldiers, sailors 
and marines in camps and hospitals, $8,600,000 has been 
spent and $1,900,000 is planned for the next year’s program; 
for civilian relief in the United States, including assistance 
to families of service men, and disaster relief, spent $2,800, 
000, to be appropriated, $7,800,000; for other relief in the 
United States, including public health and nursing services 
$4,400,000 has been spent, and $4,200,000 is to be appro- 
priated; Service organization activities, service to Chap- 
ters in developing the Red Cross peace program in the 
United States, $300,000 has been spent in the past year and 
it is expected that $1,000,000 will be needed for the coming 
year’s program; management has cost $2,300,000, but 
only $1,800,000 is counted on for this item for the coming 
year. This makes a total of $48,200,000 to be subscribed 
against an actual expenditure for the past year of $69,400.- 
000. Included in the $31,500,000 for relief in foreign lands 
during the present year is $11,000,000 of purchased supplies 
not distributed until after July 1, 1920. The $7,800,000 
shown as representing the current program for civilian 
relief in this country includes a $5,000,000 reserve 
for disasters, which will be used in the event of a 
large calamity. During the past fiscal year 33 cents 
of every dollar expended was devoted to ‘‘management.” 
The program for the present year provides that for 
every dollar expended (exclusive of the $5,000,000 
reserve for disasters, which may or may not be used 
in the near future) 3.7 cents will be devoted to “man 
agement."" Annual membership fee is $1.00; contributing 
membership, $5.00; sustaining membership, $10.00; lif: 
membership, $50.00, and patron fee, $100.00. The Fourth 
Red Cross Roll Call will be held November 11-25, 1920 


O. A. T. Club Prizes 


Bronze Pin 


Lillian Cohen, Hebrew Technical School for Girls, New 
York, N. Y. 


C. T. Honorable Mention 
Annie E. Ellsworth, Link's Business School, Boise, idalio 


Sophie Fischer, Link’s Business School, Boise, Idaho 
Hattie Wolter, 1174-10th St., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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On to Cleveland! 
By J. S. Dickey 


President, National Commercial Teachers’ Federation 


T IS to be regretted that not all the 

program of the Federation meeting is 

ready for the press, but the following 
vill convince you that something unusually 
vood is in store. 

In the first place, we have secured the 
onsent of Mr. John R. Gregg to speak on 
Shorthand, and this of itself will be worth 
more than the expense incident to the whole 
Convention. Mr. Sidney S. Wilson, Treasurer 
ff Western Reserve University and President 
of the Better Letters Association, will speak 
on ‘‘The Practical Turn to Letters.’” Mr. 
Charles R. Weirs, an expert on advertising, 
nd now connected with the DeLong Hook 
nd Eye Company, of Philadelphia, will 
ddress the Federation on Salesmanship. 
Miss Emma B. Dearborn, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, will conduct classes in primary, 
intermediate, and advanced  typewriting, 
ind will for four days give demonstrations 
ind answer questions about the teaching 
of typewriting. Hundreds of typewriting 
teachers will no doubt be glad to avail them- 
selves of this unusual opportunity to get 
new methods and ideas along this line. Dr. 


o 


S. E. Brewster, of Cleveland, a great national 
orator, will speak on ‘‘America’s Greatest 
Problem.”” Mr. J. L. Harman, of Bowling 
Green, Kentucky, will address the Federation 
on ‘“‘The Reasons for Our Existence.” 

We are especially fortunate in capturing 
Dr. Edward Howard Griggs, of New York, 
to deliver two of his famous lectures. Dr. 
Griggs is a national character. He perhaps 
leads all the rest in clearness and vigor of 
thought, pleasing address, and general scholar- 
ship. I predict now that he will give to the 
Federation the greatest inspirational uplift 
it has ever had in all its history. This is 
saying a great deal, but the future will verify 
what I am now predicting. 

Not all the general program is yet ready, 
but here are the subjects and speakers for 
the Public Commercial Schools Section. 
The Private Schools Section will be ready 
to report its program in a few days. 

It will be the best meeting the Federation 
has had for a long time, and the largest 
attendance there has been in many years 
is already assured. 

“On to Cleveland!” is the watchword. 


Program 
Public Commercial Schools Department, National Commercial Teachers’ 


Federation 
23d Annual Convention. Cleveland, December 28, 29, 30, 31, 1920 


President 
Vice-President 
Secretary 


Robert A. Grant, Yeatman High School, St Louis, Mo. 
D. C. Hilling, Manual Training High Schoo, Peoria, Ill. 
Miss Dora H. Pitts, Western High School, Detroit, Mich. 


MONDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 27 


Informal reception 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 28 


The Mechanical Equipment for Commercial Departments — J. L. Holtsclaw, Principal, The High School of Commerce, 
etroit, Michigan. Discussion by Elmer G. Miller, Director of Commercial Education, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Business Organization and Administration in Secondary Schools — Dr. J. Anton de Haas, New York University, New 


rk City. 


Discussion by A. H. Sproul, Director of Business Education, State Normal School, Salem, Massachusetts 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 29 


The Administration of Codperative, Part-Time Commercial Training 
The Cincinnati Plan — Irving R. Garbutt, Director of Commercial Education, Cincinnati, Ohio 


hester, New York. 


S. B. Carkin, Director of Business Education, 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 30 
The Administration of Commercial Courses on an All-Year Basis—W. S. Defferbaugh, Specialist in School Admin- 


tration, U. S. 
nmerce, Cleveland, Ohio 


Business Meeting. Election of Officers 


Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C. Discussion by Solomon Weimer, Principal, High School of 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 31 
The Promotion of Efficiency in Commercial Subjects Through State Contests—Miss Ethel E. Rough, State Normal 


ol, Whitewater, Wisconsin 


Some Current Tendencies and Problems in Commercial Education—Paul S. Lomax, State Department of Education, 


any, New York 
Adjournment 
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(he Shorthand Reporter- 


A Department of Assistance for Stenographers and Professional Shorthand Reporters 


Conducted by Frederick H. Gurtler, 69 W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


The editor wants to make this a department of genuine help B you have learned of a 
better way of performing your work, pass it on through the department. If you encoun 
ter difficult problems, submit them to the editor and gain the assistance of the wide circle 
of professional shorthand writers throughout the world. To Give means to Receive. 








SO OOO Oe | 


‘ 


Adaptability—A Requirement for Success in 
Reporting 


KILLFUL shorthand writing requires 

a high degree of adaptability. The 

nature of reporting is such that it in- 
volves action and accuracy at the same time. 
[he opportunity is open to us to adapt our- 
selves to conditions and do the work easily 
and skillfully, or to fail to adapt ourselves 
to the conditions and do the work awkwardly 
ind crudely. We can be assured in advance 
that speed will be a requirement of our work, 
ind with that assurance we should prepare 
ourselves to write speedily and with the 
least possible effort consistent with an accu- 
rate transcript. 

If you accepted a position as cashier in a 
busy restaurant, we will say, you wouldn't 
last long if you tried to make the change in 
the smallest denomination of money. Your 
average of skill in comparison with the skill 
of cashiers generally would be very low. They 
use the highest denomination of change to 
fit the particular case. For instance, if you 
were fortunate enough to get a lunch for 
thirty-five cents and you offered a dollar 
bill to pay for the lunch, the cashier would 
not count out all nickels or all dimes or all 
pennies, but would probably give you one 
nickel, one dime, and one fifty-cent piece. 
You have that same opportunity in shorthand 
writing, and it is especially desirable that 
you should express the spoken word in the 
largest possible denomination of shorthand 
characters. It saves physical and mental 
energy. 

By proper phrasing you omit otherwise 
necessary pen lifts, you make unnecessary 
the writing of certain strokes which become 
necessary if the words are written singly, 
you make your notes easier to read because 
it one glance you can see and comprehend 
1 phrase representing several words, you 
make it unnecessary to pass from line to 
line and from page to page so frequently 
ind you make it possible through the saving 
of physical and mental effort to write more 


words in a given time. When you are writing 
shorthand or transcribing notes during all 
of your working time, any saving, either 
mental or physical, that you can effect by 
adapting the means to the end, becomes 
important because, in the last analysis, the 
best shorthand writer is the one with the 
greatest combined endurance and skill. 

Shorthand reporting therefore represents 
a more or less definite demand. We know 
the speaking will be sufficiently rapid to tax 
our skill. We have illustrated that skill de- 
pends to a considerable extent upon utilizing 
the system to the fullest extent, and by all 
reasonable avenues of approach we should 
prepare to meet the most exacting demands 
that can or may be made upon us. In about 
the order named that means that our effort 
should be directed along the following lines: 

1. A constantly increasing skill in word- and phrase- 
building of all kinds. 

2. A constantly larger vocabulary of correct shorthand 
forms. 

3. Aconstantly greater skill in writing known forms. 

4. A constantly greater skill in writing correct forms 
for new words. 

A constantly greater skill in reading. 

6. A constantly greater skill in the use of proper 
phrases for a particular type of work. 

One of the outstanding characteristics of 
writing in the courts is the speed at which 
you have to write. One of the outstanding 
characteristics of the matter you have to 
write is its simplicity. By combining the two 
into one yon can see that the writing of short- 
hand in the courts is the writing of the simple 
words of the language at a high rate of speed. 
It can be shown and has been shown from a 
variety of tests that our list of wordsigns 
contains the words of the language that occur 
most frequently. It has been shown by the 
same tests that a few words outside of the 
wordsign list which are written as briefly 
as wordsigns and partake of the character- 
istics of wordsigns are the next division of 
words most commonly used. Combining these 
two lists it may be said that over one-half 
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Common Phrases 


as against that (i_os° this meeting 
1 ng 


as against the 4? thi 
a iis time 


may not be 
these 


it will not be 


will not be done to the time 


upon one side to that 


upon the other to that time 


of this kind 


of this kind of a case to this time 


if you can go up to this day 


we have got up to this meeting 


zave him 
gave for some reason or other 


to give him 
one reason 
some reason 


to take up 
y that they will be 


to take advantage 
amount of commission 


to be made 
amount of premium 


to their amount of goods 


to their homes stock of goods 


notary public bill of goods 


ame as those : 
4 of shoes 


give this that will be 


give this matter 


to give you that they had 
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the words used in reporting in courts are 
wdsigns or simple, short words. This being 

the case, our major effort should be expended 

pon perfecting our skill in executing these 
orms at a high rate of speed, and coincident 
ith that effort should be the additional 
effort of writing these words in combination 
or in phrases as often as good logic and reason 
will permit. With this as a fundamental in 
olving the speed problem in court report- 
ing, the next effort in furthering our skill 
should be to write the less common words 
skillfully and rapidly. This refers to a vocab- 
ulary of correct shorthand forms for, words 
ind phrases and to our ability to write all 
common words according to principle without 
conscious effort. 

With these two main factors in mind our 
next effort devoted to the less 
common or perhaps the new or technical 
words used in court proceedings. There 
ire various ways of meeting that situation 
with ease and facility. We can become 
icquainted with the strictly legal terms by 
reading a comparatively few law textbooks. 
[here is a peculiarity of expression in the 
law, the same as there is in art or science. 
When that peculiarity of expression is under- 
stood and becomes familiar, the difficulty 
of writing the terms peculiar to the law very 
rapidly disappears. Outside of the peculiar 
law terms there are technical terms peculiar 
to medicine, surgery, engineering in its broad 
sense, and one hundred and one other branches 
of knowledge. In the reporting of any par- 
ticular case relatively few technical terms 
ire used. If our knowledge of the common 
words is practically perfect and if we are 
familiar with the terms peculiar to the law, 
then there will be plenty of time to write 
the new and technical terms. Thus reporting 
is greatly simplified by the one principle of 
idapting ourselves and the system to the 
conditions as we find them in court. 

The next step is to adapt ourselves men- 
tally to the recording of the spoken word. 
In all our conversation and our reading we 
should be keen to observe the words and the 
sequence of words with which writers and 
speakers express their ideas. There is a 
peculiarity of expression on the part of every 
nationality and every profession. You know 
in engineer uses a different vocabulary from 
i farmer or a pharmacist, a doctor uses a 
different vocabulary from a publisher, and 
the vocabulary of a teacher or professor is 
influenced greatly by thegsubject or subjects 
he teaches. These peculiarities of expression 
must be observed with keen interest so that 
when those persons are on the witness stand 
to describe a certain incident we, as reporters, 
will never be surprised at their peculiafity 
f expression and will have so adapted our- 
elves to the conditions likely to confront 


should be 
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us in the court room through these various 
influences on the minds of the witnesses and 
attorneys that seldom, if ever, will our short- 
hand or our English vocabulary be insuffi- 
cient to permit us to write readily everything 
that is said. 

No, a reporter can't know as much as every- 
body else, but by keen observation of manners 
and customs, by being alert in the extension 
of one’s English and shorthand vocabularies 
the occasion need seldom arise when the 
reporter does not at least recognize every 
word that is spoken on the witness stand by 
the expert or layman. You can see that 
recognition of words is one of the things 
to which the reporter must adapt himself. 
Further than that, if he has an extensive 
knowledge of words, their meaning and use, 
it will be the rarest of instances when any 
witness, regardless of his training or pro- 
fession, can use a word with which the re- 
porter is not familiar. 

The final step in the operation is to have 
such a mastery of word- and phrase-building 
that when a new word occurs you can adapt 
the system in its fullest and best use to the 
new condition. That means quickness in 
recognition, quickness in word-building, and 
quickness in execution. The theory of adapt- 
ing oneself to the work he has in hand is a 
successful theory in the matter of shorthand 
reporting. 


oO°o 


The Cost of Complaining 

‘Taint in the way o’ common sense 

To growl at rain an’ bring the sun, 
A grumbler never built a fence 

Or finished work that should be done. 
I've never known the clouds to go 

Becoz some feller sat an’ whined, 
When it's too wet to plow or hoe 

Some other task to do I find. 


I've never known a kicker yet 
To alter things past his control, 
Nor met a man with power to fret 
An easier journey to his goal. 
Fond hopes go wrong an’ plans will stray 
However much a man complains, 
And spite of all we have to say 
When it is willed to rain it rains. 


The chap that gets the biggest crops 
Is not the one that wears the frown, 
When growlin’ starts, all progress stops, 
No man can climb by sitting down. 
Time spent in whimperin’ is lost, 
An’ cursin’ never changed the sky; 
The grumbler pays a heavy cost 
For every discontented sigh. 


So when in mire my wagon's stuck, 
I do not idly stand about 
An’ start to rave and curse my luck; 
I go to work and dig it out. 
An’ when I've wanted weather fair, 
But skies are gray instead o’ blue, 
I change my plans right then and there 
An’ find some other work to do. 
—Edgar A. Guest 
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All on Account of Miss Mooney—VII 


(Continued from the October issue) 
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Chances and Circumstances 


By Charles L. Swem 
Personal Stenographer to the President of the United States 


HE man who wrote that Opportunity 
knocked once and then made a hasty 
exit, never more to return if he got no 
response the first time, was a poet and not 
a shorthand writer. Poets, just to encourage 
them to write, are conceded certain privileges 
of error that no prose or shorthand writer 
would dare take advantage of. A little thing 
like an obscure rhyme or a half-baked idea 
is excusable if done in verse. 

Fortunately for the shorthand writer, 
there’s no truth whatever in the assertion. 
This can be said with especial reference to 
our profession, for if Opportunity ever stood 
a-begging at the door of anybody, it is on the 
doorstep of the man or woman who writes 
shorthand. This is a choice subject, I know, 
for shorthand teachers and business school 
catalogs, but let me take it from the angle 
of the humble stenographer, the student who 
has heard and read it all but doesn’t believe 
it until he sees it. I have been shown. 

Two sorts of people go to the business school 
to study shorthand and typewriting; one 
kind, because they have to earn a living and 
prefer to do it without soiling their hands— 
by joining the white collar brigade; the other, 
while acting under the same common neces- 
sity, because they are ambitious to do better 
things and believe that a business education 
presents the best opportunity. The former 
laugh and dance their way through in a couple 
of terms, and get exactly what they pay for, 
an instrument for prying loose their daily 
bread without undue exertion or inconvenience. 
It is with these that I am interested, for they 
are in the majority; the other class will ‘“‘ar- 
rive’ without help or suggestion from any- 
body, but, unfortunately, they are all too few. 
The butterfly class predominates. 

It is pitiful, for really they are not wholly 
to blame. Most business school students 
are young—to my mind, criminally young 
to be taken out of their element of play and 
irresponsibility and thrown into a business 
office, but that’s neither here nor there— 
they are young and do not know what they 
are up against. They are not lazy, nor do they 
lack ambition; they are literally children 
who believe that getting along in the world 
is a playtime, done with pencils and type- 
writers instead of baseballs and ropes. As 
a matter of fact, it is, as long as they hold 
that blissful conception of life; but a year 
or two out of school, when the glamor of it 
all begins to pale, they become suddenly 
dissatisfied with their lot—and what happens? 
Then is struck off, from the tinder of their 


discontent, the spark of ambition. They are 
tired of the monotonous drudgery of being a 
machine; they look enviously upon those who 
are classed as “‘secretaries,’’ and they wonder 
how they can do it, too. 

Now, if the poet were right, there would 
be no hope for them, they are doomed, for 
Opportunity knocked when they were in 
the classroom and they didn’t hear. The 
poet says he has gone forever, but I don’t 
believe it. There is just as much chance for 
them now as there was in the beginning, and 
I'll tell you why. 

During the last ten years, there has been 
little change, to my knowledge, in either 
business school standards or human nature. 
The schools still require a hundred words a 
minute on average dictation; forty to fifty 
words on the typewriter; and forty words 
spelled correctly out of fifty. Result: one 
fair-to-medium stenographer, who with a 
couple of weeks’ actual experience can fill 
the average stenographic position. As to 
human nature, having got what she paid for 
in the school, said stenographer settles com- 
fortably into the niche provided for her by 
the school, spends hours on her hair and her 
complexion, but vamps the boss out of a 
raise perhaps once a year. She is an average 
stenographer. If that is the ambition of any 
student who reads this, I advise him or her 
now to drop it. The woods are full of them; 
the supply is equal to the demand. That is 
the reason I say there is always opportunity 
for the other kind, the stenographer who 
the week after she leaves the classroom re- 
views her manual, spends a half hour a week 
on the typewriter, and brushes up on her 
spelling—and keeps at it. Opportunity is 
beating a constant tattoo on her door. 

Perhaps there is no remedy for the state 
of things I have described, and if there is, 
it may be that I am not the one to point it 
out. Perhaps, if the business schools were to 
raise their standards it would have only the 
effect of giving the ambitious ones a better 
start; the others would dance their way 
through just the same and know no more 
when they had finished—there is always a 
way of “getting by” an examination! And it 
is terribly discouraging to be told that human 
nature cannot be changed; that we have an 
ingrown resistance to accepting a fact until 
we have been run down and over by it. Per- 
haps the stenographer who learns shorthand 
to make a living instead of a success with 
it will not realize her error until she has 
tasted the monotony of the routine business 
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office. But that does not alter the fact that 
the field is wide open to the shorthand writer 
who does wake up and decide that she 
didn’t finish her schooling when she got her 
diploma. 

There is an actual dearth of good stenog- 
raphers. During the war the schools were 
crowded and several crops a year were turned 
out. They all found positions, and they are 
still employed. I have not heard of any of 
them going into other lines. The complexities 
and ramifications of American business call 
for more clerical help every year. But, with 
all this material to select from, let the head 
of the house go to his manager and say, 
“IT am going to make a speech to-morrow 
night; have you got somebody who can take 
it?’”” Or, “Is there anybody here who can 
report the directors’ meeting to-morrow?” 
And I'll wager that the manager, if he is an 
honest person, will reply, ‘‘No.” There is 
Opportunity knocking—the chance for some 
stenographer to be noticed, and favorably 
noticed, by the boss, to get in on the ground 
floor. A perfectly good opportunity wasted 
—just because every stenographer there 
believed that a hundred words a minute 
(average business dictation) was all that was 
ever required in the business world! 

That I may not be accused of using an 
academic illustration to make a_ purely 
academic point, I will mention that I have 
been asked on no less than ten separate occa- 
sions to recommend a stenographer who could 
report a speech. Nine times I have replied 
that I couldn’t—for I profess to be an honest 
man. The tenth time I gave a name—the 
name of the secretary of a prominent man 
now. He was a stenographer then, writing 
shorthand at nights to increase his speed. 

Of course, it isn’t always speed that is 
asked for, nor accuracy merely; it is very 
frequently general intelligence that is wanted 
most. The boss will ask for someone who 
can recast his letters without being told, or 
who can reply to one herself without dictation, 
and then the distracted manager is hard 


put to find a stenographer who had any idea 
that that was what she was supposed to do. 
Gracious, she wasn’t a college graduate; 
it was hard enough to hear what he said any- 
way, with that cigar between his teeth!- 
Another opportunity gone by the boards. 

And to the stenographer in the office there 
is always another fruitful field of opportunity, 
barely removed from his own. It is that of 
the reporting profession, the specialist branch 
of shorthand, divided from the field of stenog- 
raphy by the line of speed alone. The reporter 
is the expert stenographer who has carried 
his study of shorthand to its logical develop- 
ment. He has not been content to be a com- 
mon practitioner; he has continued his 
studies and become the specialist—and the 
opportunities and advantages that come only 
to the specialist are his (or hers). 

Stenography as a profession stands in a 
peculiar position, and the shorthand writer 
possesses an advantage that is accorded the 
student of no other profession or occupation. 
Shorthand is a means and not an end, a me- 
dium rather than a profession. It is the poor 
man’s university in which, while earning his 
daily bread, he can fit himself for almost 
any career he may choose—does fit himself 
unconsciously for whatever line of endeavor 
he practices his trade of shorthand in. Of 
what other vocation can this be said? The 
student of medicine may become a doctor 
or a surgeon, but that is all; of law, a lawyer 
or a magistrate, and he has reached the 
limitation of his special branch of learning. 
To fit himself for something else, he must 
forego the expert knowledge he has of one pro- 
fession and begin at the bottom of another. 
Whereas, the shorthand writer stands at the 
door of all professions. In a law office, he may, 
and often does, become a lawyer; in a news- 
paper office, a newspaper editor; in the office 
of a broker, a broker himself—and so on, 
all through the medium of shorthand, the 
profession by which he makes his living. 
He holds the key to unlock the door of Oppor- 
tunity itself. 
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“The spring which issues from the mountain rock as a 
brook, by the accumulation of streamlets becomes a rivulet, 


then a rolling river, and eventually part of the fathomless 


ocean, simply by pushing steadily and persistently onward.” 
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Key to Storm 
(For shorthand plate see page 90) 


For the benefit of readers who 
are studying without the assist- 
ance of a teacher, we print each 
month the key to one plate. 

Few people comparatively have ever seen the effect on 
the sea of a powerfu! gale continued without intermission 
for three or four days and nights;*™ and to those who 
have not, I believe it must be unimaginable, not from the 
mere force or size of the surge, but from the® complete 
annihilation of the limit between sea and air. 

The water, from its prolonged agitation, is beaten not 
into mere creamy foam, but into masses’* of accumulated 
yeast which hang in ropes and wreaths from wave to wave 
and, where one curls over to break, from a festoon like 
a drapery from its edge. These are taken up by the 
wind, not in dissipating dust, but bodily in writhing, 
hanging, coiling masses which make the™* air white and 
thick as snow—only the flakes are a foot or two long each 
The surges themselves are full of foam in their’ very 
bodies underneath, making them white all through as the 
water is under a great cataract. And their masses, being 
thus half water and half'* air, are torn to pieces by the 
wind whenever they rise and carried away in roaring smoke 
which chokes and strangles like actual water. 

Add® to this that when the air has been exhausted of 
its moisture by long rain. the spray of the sea is caught up 
by it™* as described above and covers its surface not merely 
with the smoke of finely divided water, but with boiling 
mist. Imagine also the low rain®™ clouds brought down 
to the very level of the sea, as I have often seen them 
whirling and flying in rags and fragments from wave to 
wave. And finally conceive the «urges themselves in their 
utmost pitch of power, velocity, vastness and madnese 
lifting themselves in precipices and peaks, furrowed™ with 
their whirl of ascent, through al! this chaos; and you will 
understand that there is indeed no distinction left between 
the sea and the™* air, that no object nor horizon nor any 
landmark or natural evidence of position is left, that the 
heaven is all spray and the ocean* all cloud, and that you 
can see no farther in any direction than you could see 
through a cataract (369)—John Ruskin 
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Statement of the Ownership, 


| ulred by the Act of Congress of August 24, 1912. 
“he Gregg Writer published monthly at Mount Morris. 
ilinois. for October 1, 1920 
State of Illinois 
ounty of Cook 
Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and 
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ounty aforesaid, personally appeared Guy S Fry, who 
vaving been duly sworn according to law. deposes and 
ays that he is the business manager of The Gregg Writes 
and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge and 
vlief, a true statement of the ownership. management 
and if a daily paper. the circulation), etc.. of the aforesaid 
publication for the date shown in the above caption, re- 
juired by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 
443, Postal Laws and Regulations. printed on the reverse 
f this form, to wit 
1. That the names and addresses of the publisher 
editor, managing editor, and business managers are 
Publisher, The Gregg Publishing Company, 
623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill 
Editor, John R. Gregg, 
77 Madison Avgnee. 
Managing Editor, John R. Gregg. 
77 Madison Avenue, New York City N. Y. 
Business Manager, Guy S. Fry, 
631 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
2. That the owners are: (Give names and addresses of 
ndividual owners, or, if a corporation, give its name and 
he names and addresses of stockholders owning or holding 
per cent or more of the total amount of stock.) 
The Gregg Publishing Company, 
623 South Wabash Ave., Chicago. I! 
hn R. Gregg, President 
77 Madison Avenue, 
Gregg. Vice-President, 
77 Madison Avenue 


New York City, N. Y. 


New York City, N. Y 
faida 


New York City, N.Y 


Management Circulation, 
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Nenneman, Secretary-Treasurer, 
623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, I!) 
Edmond Gregg. 
623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and othe: 
security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of 
total areount of bonds, mortgages or other securities are 
(if there are none so state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security holders 
if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and security 
holders as they appear upon the books of the company 
but also, in cases where the stockholder or security holde: 
appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any 
other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corpora 
tion for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the 

said two paragraphs contain statements embracing a 
ant’s full know ledge and belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stockholders and security holders 
who do not appear upon the books of the company as 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other than 
that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to 
believe that any other person, association, or corporation 
has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each issue of 
this publication sold or distributed through the mails or 
otherwise, to paid subscribers during the six months pre 
ceding the date shown above is —,. (This informa 
tion is required from daily publications only.) 
GUY S. FRY 
Business Manager 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 24th day of 

September, 1920 
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ALICE S. WILDE 
My commission expires Feb. 27, 1922 
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